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By Geo Widengren 


CHAPTER 27 (a) 


MANICHAEISM AND ITS 
IRANIAN BACKGROUND 


I. MANI'S LIFE 


Mani, the founder of Manichaeism, was born in A.D. 216 in the village 
of Mardinu in the Babylonian district of Nahr Küthä.! His parents, 
however, were both of Iranian nationality. His father Pätik was an 
Arsacid prince,? his mother belonged to the Kamsarakan family, a 
branch of the Arsacid dynasty.3 His mother's name is given in various 
ways in the sources, but may possibly have been Maryam'* which would 
indicate that she was either of Jewish, or more probably, Christian 
confession. Pätik, who had been living in Hamadän, the capital of 
Media, had left this city and moved to Seleucia-Ctesiphon, the capital of 
the Parthian empire where many Iranian nobles possessed houses and 
palaces. Because of a revelation which he received in what is called a 
“ House of idols", ordering him to abstain from eating meat, drinking 
wine, and having commerce with women, Pätik left the capital and 
attached himself to a sect in Mesene whose members were called 
“practitioners of ablutions” (a/-mughtasila) 3 

It is difficult to identify the sect to which Patik belonged. The Syriac 
writer Theodor bar Könai designates its members as “those who purify 
themselves" or as “(wearing) white garments". The Manichaean 
writings in Coptic tell us that Mani says that “the chaste”, who are the 
same as "'the baptizers",9 venerate the First Life and the Second Life. 
The text then breaks off, but there is a remarkable coincidence here with 

! Birüni, text, p. 208, ll. 7ff; trans., p. 190. 

? Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, pp. 327-8. 

3 For the name Pätik see K. Rudolph, “ Die Bedeutung des Kölner Mani-Codex für die 
Manicháismusforschung", in P. Levy and E. Wolff (eds.), Mélanges d'bistoire des religions 
offerts à Henri-Charles Puech (Paris, 1974), p. 474, n. 2. For the name Kamsarakan see F. Justi, 
Iranisches Namenbuch (Marburg, 1895), p. 154. For the descent of Mani's mother from 
the Kamsarakan family, cf. W. B. Henning, BSOAS x1 (1943), p. 52 n. 4. 

4 Various names are given in Fihrist, p. 327, ll. 30ff; trans., p. 773. According to the ms C 
the name was Maryam. 

5 Fihrist, p. 328, l. 5; trans., p. 774. [Cf. H. W. Bailey’s note on p. 907, from which it 
appears that in Mid. Pers. they were called Maktak (mktky in Kartir’s inscription on the 
Ka‘ba-yi Zardusht).] 

€ Kephalaia, p. 44, |. 27 calls them katharioi, a name reminiscent of the mediaeval sect of 
the Kathars. 
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the oldest layer of Mandaean literature, where we find, as designations 
of the three highest principles, the First Life, the Second Life, and the 
Third Life. Therefore it has often been assumed that the baptist sect in 
question was the Mandaean sect, which had its centre precisely in 
Mesene. Although sexual ascetism was not a characteristic trait of 
Mandaeism, we find in their writings many exhortations against glut- 
tony, drunkenness, and lust. Thus we find many points of similarity 
between Mandaean ethics and the ascetic life practised by Pätik. The 
religion of the Mandaeans is heterogenous in its traditions and it is quite 
possible that it had its origin among these gnostic baptists, a group with 
marked ascetic tendencies. 

A recent discovery of a Greek papyrus, however, would seem to speak 
against the hypothesis that Mani was brought up in Mandaean surround- 
ings, for it gives evidence that Mani belonged to the sect of the Elke- 
saites; this gnostic movement is rather fragmentarily known and its 
founder is an enigmatic figure.! Some characteristics, however, stand 
out clearly, betraying the Jewish-Christian origin of the Elkesaites: 
circumcision and celebration of the sabbath, as well as condemnation 
of the apostle Paul. These traits run counter to the essential doctrines of 
Manichaeism. Other traits, however, show agreement with the teach- 
ings of Mani, e.g. the practise of vegetarianism, the contention that 
Christian scriptures contain false pericopes and the criticism levelled 
against the Mosaic law.? Probably the truth is that there was merged 
into Mandaeism a group of baptists with at least partly Elkesaite 
doctrines. This is demonstrated by a passage in the Mandaean liturgies,? 
where the seven witnesses required at baptism are in exact agreement 
with the number in Elkesaism.4 

The Greek papyrus is a composite text, partly a collection of Mani's 
autobiographical sayings, transmitted by some pupils, partly a series of 
biographical notices narrated in the third person, and partly secondary 
enlargements concerned with the bringers of revelation before Mani. 
The chronological arrangement is obviously the work of the compiler 
or editor. Full of legendary traits, the biography is seemingly written 


1 Cf. G. Strecker, s.v. “Elkesai” in RAC rv, cols 1171ff. 

2 Cf. also H. J. Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums (Tübingen, 1949), 
p. 330, where a better survey is given than in RAC. 

3 Cf. Lidzbarski, Mandäische Liturgien, xxi, pp. 31-4; Drower, The Canonical Prayer Book of 
the Mandaeans, pp. 16-18. 

* Observed by R. Reitzenstein, Die Vorgeschichte der christlichen Taufe (Leipzig-Berlin, 
1929), p. 10, with reference to Hippolytus rx.15.5. 
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more with the intention of emphasizing certain aspects of Manichaeism 
than relating the events in Mani's life. The manner of exposition is much 
mote abstract than in the fragments of the prophet's autobiography 
found elsewhere, e.g. in the Fihrist, in the Coptic Homilies or in the 
Turfan texts. From these scattered fragments we are able to reconstruct 
at least some periods of Manr' life. 

From his fourth year Mani was brought up in a gnostic baptismal 
environment. At the age of 12 years, in the year A.D. 228, he received a 
revelation from a celestial being, the “Twin”, his higher ego. The 
message was: “Leave this congregation! Thou dost not belong to its 
community. The keeping aloof from impurity, the abandonment of 
passions are thy task. Yet, because of thy youth the time is not come to 
appear in public."! On this occasion a full revelation of the hidden 
mystery was imparted to Mani.? The Greek papyrus does not say that 
Mani obeyed the command to leave the baptismal community to which 
he belonged; on the contrary it tells us that he still adhered to the 
Elkesaites and tried to carry through a reform which provoked his 
exclusion from this congregation. This is confirmed by Theodor bar 
Konai,? but we do not know when this event took place. When Mani 
was 24 years old he was visited anew by the heavenly being, who greeted 
him thus: “Peace upon thee, Mani, from me and from the Lord who 
sent me to thee, and elected thee to His Apostolate."4 

Mani's message to mankind particularly emphasised truth, which he 
had been commanded to spread. Truth (Arabic a/-hagg, Greek alétheia, 
Syriac qushta, Mandaean kushta) was for the Mandaeans the very essence 
of religion.5 Behind the Mandaean conception of Truth we can trace 
the Iranian doctrine of Asha, the Amesha Spenta who personifies 
Truth.* The expression “the paths of Truth", first seen in the Gathas,’ 
occurs in Mandaean texts (dirkia dkushta)® and in Manichaean literature.’ 
In the Manichaean religion the notion of “ Truth” as a designation of 
Mani's message plays a central rôle. 1° 

Between the revelation in A.D. 228 and that in 240 Mani, according to 
the Greek papyrus, received a series of visions and auditions, through 


1 Fihrist, p. 328, ll. 12ff. 2 Kephalaia, p. 14, ll. 3 1ff. 

3 Pognon, p. 125, ll. 15ff. * Fibrist, p. 328, l. 16; trans., p. 775. 

* A synonymous term in both Syriac and Mandaic is sh¢rard. 

$ Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 47. 7 Yasna 33.5; Nyberg, Religionen, p. 132. 


® Mandäische Liturgien, pp. 77, 128, 136. 
° Polotsky, Manichäische Homilien, pp. 5.5; 47. 15, 2ofl. 
10 Widengren, The Great Vohu Manah, pp. 69ff. 
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which were communicated to him the doctrines that he was ordered to 
preach. The account given in Kephalaia (p. 15), according to which he 
received all the content of his teaching at his call in 240, may be styled 
“telescoped history”, for it is highly improbable that all his system was 
clear to him at once — without any development at all of his thinking. 
Because of the command given by his “Twin” Mani proclaimed his 
message to his father and other members of his family.! This notice is 
important because it demonstrates that Patik had retained contact with 
his relatives. Thus it was possible, it would seem, for Mani to find 
influential supporters in the upper circles of Iranian society. 

In the fragments of Mani's autobiography we read: “ At the close of 
King Ardashir's years I set out to preach. I sailed to the land of the 
Indians. I preached to them the hope of life and I selected there a good 
selection. "? Probably Mani's voyage did not take him further than the 
Sasanian provinces of Makran and Turan in southeastern Iran, and parts 
of northwestern India, at that time belonging to the Kushan kingdom 
and having the Sasanian King of Kings as its suzerain.3 In these regions 
Parthian culture and political influence had been strong since 130 s.c. 
It is possible that Mani’s voyage was inspired by the example set by the 
Apostle Thomas according to the “ Acts of Thomas". It was, however, 
not Christianity but Buddhism that dominated religious life in the 
Kushan kingdom. Here Mani must have received impressions of 
Buddhist doctrines, organization, and propaganda. 

Mani returned to the western provinces after about a year, in 241-2, 
when Ardashir died and his son Shäpür succeeded him.* He sailed to 
the province of Pärs and then went to Mesene. It was probably on this 
occasion that Mani had his strange meeting with Mihrshäh, a brother of 
Shapür and governor of Mesene. Mani succeeded in effecting the con- 
version of this prince, according to the prophet's legendary biography, 
thanks to his miraculous power.5 In the following period Mani de- 
veloped a remarkable missionary activity in the provinces of Asöristän, 
Mah, and Parthav, starting on the day of Shäpür’s coronation.® Tradi- 
tion tells us that at his first public appearance Mani was accompanied by 
his father and two disciples, Simeon and Zakko. The Fihrist states that 

1 Text M 49, II V in Andreas-Henning, “Mitteliranische Manichaica II", p. 308. 

2 Kephalaia, p. 15, ll. 24-27. 

3 Cf. G. Widengren, “ The Establishment of the Sasanian Dynasty in the light of new 
evidence", in La Persia nel Medioevo (Rome, Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1971), 
pp. 746ft. 4 Kephalaia, p. 15, ll. 27-31. 


5 Text M 47, in Müller, “ Handschriften-Reste II", pp. 82ff. 
6 Fihrist, p. 328, ll. 17ff; trans., p. 775. 
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Mani obtained his first audience with Shāpūr after 40 years of missionary 
activity, which is obviously wrong; probably the figure 40 is a corrup- 
tion of 4.! The audience was secured for Mani by the king's brother 
Peroz, whom he had converted.? Kephalaia \xxvi tells us that at his 
second audience Mani exposed his doctrine to the Great King. It was 
probably on this occasion that he presented the ruler with his book 
Shapirakan, written in Middle Persian and, as the name indicates, 
dedicated to Shäpür. At Mani's request Shapür granted that his doc- 
trines, which had met resistance on the part of the Iranian authorities, 
should be freely preached in the lands of the empire. Moreover, the 
ruler honoured Mani and made him a member of his comitatus, his 
personal following. As a royal retainer Mani accompanied Shäpür in 
his wars against the Romans - “he fought at his side", says Alexander 
of Lykopolis,3— of course not in a literal sense. And Mani himself 
states that he spent several years with Shapür among his retinue.* In the 
following years Mani visited again the provinces of Pars and Parthav 
and the borderlands of the Roman empire, but it is significant that he 
did not extend his personal missionary activity outside Iran;5 his 
propaganda as far as he himself was concerned was concentrated on the 
Sasanian empire. At this time there was no state religion in Iran, for 
the Zoroastrian religion had not yet acquired that status. But the 
process leading up to that result had already started and its chief insti- 
gator, the fire-priest Karter, was also in the company of Shäpür on his 
expeditions in the West, establishing wherever possible new fire- 
temples in old Iranian provinces, now temporarily reconquered.? There 
can be no doubt that Karter and Mani both cherished the ambition of 
creating a state church in the Sasanian empire. 

After a certain time Mani decided to propagate his doctrines outside 
the Sasanian empire, as a world religion. From Véh-Ardashir he 
planned missionary ventures in the West and entrusted the organization 
to Addai, one of his chief pupils.8 Within the Iranian empire, still his 
chief concern, he directed his propaganda to the eastern provinces, using 


1 Cf. Honigmann and Maricq, Recherches, pp. 25ff. The position taken in Widengren, 
Mani, p. 30 now seems improbable for chronological reasons. 

? Fihrist, p. 328, ll. 26ff; trans., p. 776. 

3 Contra Manichaeos, 4. 20; Kephalaia p. 15, ll. 31ff; p. 185, ll. 13ff. 

* Manicháische Homilien, p. 48, ll. 2ff. 5 Kephalaia, p. 16, ll. ıff. 

6 Cf. S. Wikander, Feuerpriester in Kleinasien und Iran (Lund, 1946), pp. 23ff and Widen- 
gren, Religionen, pp. 243-5, 274 and Mani, pp. 31ff. 

? Inscription of Kartér on Ka‘ba-yi Zardusht, ll. 11-13. 

8 Text M 2 R I 9-33 in Andreas-Henning, “ Mitteliranische Manichaica II", pp. 301-2. 
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as his base the province of Hulwän. Under the leadership of Mar Ammo, 
another of Mani's most prominent disciples, Mani sent to Abarshahr 
(Nishapür) a delegation of missionaries which included the Parthian 
prince Ardavan. Mär Ammo reached the great province of Khuräsän, 
the homeland of the Parthians, where Parthian was the dominant 
language; Màr Ammo therefore had to master it and its script. Thus 
Mani himself initiated the transmission of his doctrines in Parthian. 
From then on Khuräsän became the stronghold of Manichaeism and 
the point of departure for far-reaching missionary enterprises in Central 
Asia. Addai led a third undertaking in the years 261—2, directed towards 
Karka d°Bét Selök in the province of Bet Garmai, east of the Tigris. 
The Syriac acts of the Persian martyrs testify to the success of this 
mission for they heap abuses on the activities of Addai and his assistant 
Abddakya.! 

Mani's own activity is described in a hate-filled and distorted form in 
the Christian Acta Archelai. Here he is described as dressed in a colourful 
costume with an ebony cane in his hand and carrying “a Babylonian 
book".? This is exactly the dress and appearance of the two Mithras 
magi on the wall paintings of the mithraeum at Dura-Europos. Because 
of his appearance the Acta Archelai actually call him a priest of Mithras.3 
They also record Mani's rather heated conversation with the Mithras 
priests ;4 their indignation is not surprising if he had usurped the posi- 
tion of a Mithras magus. The same source also makes it clear that Mani 
gained strong support in the border regions of north-western Iran, 
where the frontier fortress of Arabion (Arewän) is mentioned. This 
part of Iran was a centre of Mithra worship.? During this period of his 
life Mani evidently tried to associate himself with Mithraism; so we may 
call it his Mithraic period. Of the baptist-Mandaean period only traces 
are left in his system. 

Shäpür I died in April 273 and was succeeded by his son Hormizd 
I. Mani obtained from the new ruler the same permission to preach 
his religion that Shapür had granted him.® Hormizd, however, lived 
to reign for only a single year. Mani had gone to Babylonia and it was 
there that he received the news of the accession of Bahram I. Mani must 
have felt that the new ruler was hostile to him for it is said that Mani 


* Hoffman, Auszüge, p. 46. 9. 2 Acta Archelai, xiv. 3. 

3 Ibid., xl. 7. 4 Ibid., lxiii. 

5 See Widengren, Religionen, pp. 223ff, cf. p. 36; for Arewän, cf. T. Nöldeke, ZDMG 
XLIV (1890), p. 399. € Homilien, pp. 42, ll. 15-30; 48. 
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intended to leave Iran and go to the Kushàn kingdom, where he 
evidently counted on protection. But there arrived a royal decree 
prohibiting the visit. 

In the year 276 Mani was ordered to present himself before Bahram 
at the royal residence of Bét Lapat. Mani's arrival there on a Sunday 
seems to have created great sensation. A fragmentary document in 
Parthian says that “ Kardér, the möbad, took counsel with the ‘helpers’ 
who did service before the king and envy and wiles were in their 
hearts. "! Karter, the leader of the Zoroastrian fire-priests, was Mani’s 
great enemy; he had allied himself with the influential nobles who were 
the king's most intimate courtiers. The Coptic texts describe the action 
taken by Mani's enemies at the court. They composed a bill of impeach- 
ment and submitted it to the king. Before reaching him, however, it 
had to pass various channels. First the magi brought their complaint 
to Kartér, who in turn told the syn&athedros.” Then these two persons 
went and informed the zagistor.3 Lastly the magistor told the king. When 
the king had heard the accusation he summoned Mani before him* and 
addressed him with the ominous words: “You are not welcome!" 
Mani asked: “Why? Have I done anything evil?” The king in an out- 
burst of rage directed a series of reproaches against Mani for the ethics 
followed by him and his disciples; the Manichaean aversion to chase 
and war was especially displeasing to the king. Mani tried to defend 
himself, pointing to the services he had rendered as a physician and 
exorcist.5 On this fateful occasion Mani was not alone but was accom- 
panied by three followers, Nühzädag the interpreter, Kushtaia the scribe, 
and Abzakya the Persian. The last two men are well known as trusted 
disciples of Mani. We do not know whether Nühzädag was present 
in his capacity as interpreter or as a friend and disciple. If the first 
alternative is correct it should be remembered that Mani, being of 
Parthian origin, was able to speak the Parthian dialect, but not Middle 
Persian, the language of the Sasanian state and its rulers.9 'The animated 
scene ended with Bahram's order to arrest and fetter Mani. He was kept 
in prison from 19 January to 14 February. He was, however, allowed to 


! Text T II D 163; see W. B. Henning, “Mani’s Last Journey", BSOAS x (1942), 
PP- 948 ff. 

2 The exact meaning of this term is not known, cf. Klima, Manis Zeit, p. 371. 

3 The exact meaning of this term is not known, cf. Klima bid. 

* Homilien, p. 45, ll. 14-19. 5 M. 3. Henning, of. cit. | 

6 The text M 47 seems to take it for granted that Mani was able to speak with the 
Sasanian prince Mihrshäh without an interpreter. 
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receive his disciples and give them his instructions. Màr Ammo trans- 
mitted these to the community. On tbe fourth day of the month 
Shahrévar his strength was exhausted and he passed away.! 


II. MANI'S SYSTEM 


Mani's doctrines were presented in a collection of his own writings, 
constituting a canon. Only fragments are preserved but from them and 
from secondary sources his system can be reconstructed without diffi- 
culty. The book (T) Shapurakan, probably the oldest of Mani's writings, 
is the only book written by him in an Iranian language. All his other 
books were written in Syriac, at that time the dominating literary 
language of Mesopotamia. Mani developed a special kind of Syriac 
script, similarto both the Edessene and the Mandaean manner of writing. 
The books in Syriac are (II) * The Living Gospel", (III) “ The Treasure 
of Life”, (IV) *Pragmateia" (of which hardly anything is known), (V) 
“ The Book of Mysteries", (VI) “ The Book of the Giants”, and (VIT) 
“ The Letters”. Of the Manichaean non-canonical writings of a doctrinal 
nature the Kepha/aia are the most important, claiming to be a record of 
Mani's teaching, often in conversation with his disciples. 

The main structure of Mani's system is the same in all sources and 
only small traces of development of his thought are discernible. It is, for 
example, easy to discover traces of his baptist-gnostic period and his 
association with Mandaean circles, above all in nomenclature. But it is 
even easier to find a marked trend towards a rather superficial christian- 
ization, aiming at presenting the Manichaean doctrines as an esoteric 
interpretation of Christianity. In reality, however, Mani's system always 
remained a gnostic-theosophic structure, not only independent of 
Christianity, but actually diametrically opposed to it in its attitude to 
God, world, and man. 

The system is expressed both in a mythical and in an abstract- 
philosophical form, the latter, however, never being able to liberate 
itself completely from its mythical presuppositions. The expositions of 
Manichaeism, because of its two aspects, fall into two groups: one 
presenting the system in a concrete form and with the help of mythical 
plasticity, the other giving a more intellectual form to its doctrines, 
trying to throw off the mythical garb, but never being entirely success- 
ful. As typical representatives of the first group may be mentioned 


! Homilien, pp. 46-67. For a complete list of references to literature concerning Mani's 
last days, see Puech, Manicheisme, p. 141, n. 225. 
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Theodor bar Konai, the author of Acta Archelai, and Ibn al-Nadim, 
while the second group is represented by Alexander of Lykopolis and, 
in a less extreme form, by Titus of Bostra and Augustine. 

The essential problem that Mani tried to solve was the existence of 
Evil and the situation of Man as dependent on the existence of Evil. 
In accordance with his Iranian and gnostic background he took a strict 
dualistic view of the universe, a dualism which, although appearing to 
be radical, on closer examination reveals some traces of a monistic 
conception. One of the two fundamental dogmatic ideas of Mani- 
chaeism is that of “the Two Principles” (Middle Iranian 46 bun), 
God and Matter (called hy/e, a Greek loan-word in Syriac). They are 
uncreated and exist from eternity, being classified as “natures”, “ sub- 
stances” or * roots"; the third designation has a mythical colour associ- 
ated with the Middle Iranian word bun, which means not only “root”, 
but also “foundation” and “principle”, and is used so in cosmological 
Zoroastrian texts. The two principles, though both uncreated and de- 
fined as diametrically opposed one to another, as Good and Evil, Truth 
and Lie, Light and Darkness, nevertheless do not exist at the same level, 
for only the good principle is called “God”, whereas the evil principle 
is classified a “ Demon"! In Middle Iranian this terminology reflects 
the opposition between bag (Parthian) or bai (Persian) or yazd, and 
dev. This distinction means that the Good is superior to the Evil, as is 
the case in Zurvanism.? The same relation between Good and Evil is 
indicated by Alexander of Lykopolis (v.1), who says that God is posses- 
sed of more good than Hyle of evil. 

Mani's system had as its starting point the Iranian mythical idea of a 
constant fight between two opposing principles: Ohrmazd (Ahurä 
Mazda) and Ahriman (Ahra Mainyu). They were primeval twins and 
of them Ohrmazd had chosen Good, but Ahriman Evil? In the 
Manichaean texts in Middle Iranian languages, however, the highest 
god, the Principle of Good, is not called Ohrmazd, but Zurvän. 
This fact brings us back to Zurvanism and its myth about the twins 
Öhrmazd and Ahriman, the sons of Zurvan.4 It is to be noted that 
Ohrmazd was the overlord ( pazixJzy), whereas Ahriman only occupied 
a position of lord (fhah). Zurvanism accordingly tends to modify 

1 Cf. e.g. Augustine, Contra Faustum, xx. 1. 
2 Cf. Bundahisn, chapter 1, and ** The Selections of Zatspram", chapter 1. 
3 Yasna 30. 


4 For the myth about Zurvān, Ohrmazd and Ahriman cf. Nyberg, Religionen, pp. 381ff, 
392ff, and Widengren, Religionen, pp. 215ff, 283ff. [See also pp. 898 ff, 938.] 
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dualism in a monistic direction, above all by posing Zurvän as a 
Principle elevated above the two hostile sons, but also by making 
Öhrmazd superior to his twin-brother Ahriman, over whom he triumphs 
in the end. In what follows we shall find the same conditions prevailing 
in Manichaeism. While Mani takes Zurvanism as the basis of his system 
at the same time he appears as a reformer of it. Zurvanism had its centre 
in Media, where Mani had his most faithful supporters, and the Acta 
Archelai, as we have seen, give an account of how Mani was in conflict 
with the Median Magi, the adherents of Zurvanism. In his attempt at 
reforming their religion Mani rejected the doctrine that the good and 
evil gods are (twin) brothers.! 

In Mani's system the substance of the highest god is light, which is 
both his own essence and the sphere of his kingdom. He was therefore 
also called “the Father of Light". This designation does not mean, 
however, that he had generated light, or created it. The kingdom of 
light and the sons of light mentioned in the sources are coexistent with 
“the Father of Light".? Here again we find a pantheistic trait just as in 
Zutvanism, where Zurvàn brought forth the universe from his own 
body, being both Father and Mother.3 The “earth of light", surrounded 
by an “ether of light", is composed of God's five dwellings", which 
are of an intellectual quality: mind (sense), reason, thought, deliberation, 
and intuition. Burkitt (p. 33) gives the Syriac expressions with some 
different translations: the word haund should be rendered “mind” 
instead of “sense”, because it is the equivalent of Nous; the word 
"Hadd*'a, “reason”, could also be rendered “knowledge”, gnosis, 
because of Mandaean parallels; and the term mabshabia is best rendered 
“deliberation” rather than “imagination”. The term “dwelling” is 
found also in Jewish and Mandaean texts. The term “Father of Great- 
ness" points in the same direction, for both in Qumran and Mandaean 
writings we come across the expression “the Lord of Greatness”. 
God's person has three aspects: his light, his force, and his wisdom; 
with God himself these three attributes constitute the four “ great- 
nesses". The tetrad God corresponds exactly with the Zurvanite idea 

1 Cf. X“astvanift Y C 3-4; text M 28 in Müller, “ Handschriften-Reste II”, p. 94. 


? When the Manichaean Felix says (Augustine, Contra Felicem, 1. 17) pater qui generavit lucis 
folios, this cannot be understood in a literal sense, cf. Baur, Manichäische Religionssystem, 
. 41ff. 
PP; tE Widengren, op. cit., pp. 288ff and Nyberg, “Cosmogonie et cosmologie”, pt. 1, 
pp. 220-1 (text and trans. from Bundahisn, chapter 1); Ohrmazd has acquired the position of 
mätarih and pitarih, being bi-sexual like his father Zurvan as the Christians say in their 
polemics. 4 Fihrist, p. 333, ll. 4-12; trans., p. 789. 
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of the four-fold deity, a totality of his three aspects of light, force, and 
wisdom with his own ego.! The dwellings of God could also be con- 
ceived of as being his “limbs”, thus testifying to the pantheistic back- 
ground of the Manichaean idea of God. The intelligible body in Iranian 
religion corresponds with the Amesha Spentas, who exist both as 
divine attributes and as entities outside God. The same correspondence 
is found in the evolution of the universe. For light as the realm of God's 
kingdom we should compare the Iranian idea that God's throne is the 
“endless light”, asar résnih.? 

God is rather a principle than a person and this conception is in 
conformity with the Zurvanite idea of the highest deity, which is more 
abstract than concrete. The kingdom of light is without limits in three 
directions: the North, the East, and the West, but in the South it 
borders on the kingdom of “the Prince of Darkness", in Middle 
Iranian texts called Ahrmén, the personal representative of Hyle. His 
kingdom is divided into five regions, also called “caves”. In the upper 
cave lives the Evil Prince himself together with the bipeds, and other 
species of animals occupy successive levels, with reptiles in the lowest 
region. In his disgusting appearance the Prince of Darkness represents a 
combination of all the various animals. The description of him in the 
Fihrist? agrees with the image of the Evil Power in Mandaean literature 
and is obviously a Mandaean heritage in Manichaeism. In view of the 
many loans from Mandaean terminology and symbols the opposite view 
(represented by Puech) is impossible to accept. 

In the Kingdom of Darkness, in contrast to the peaceful harmony 
reigning in the Kingdom of Light, there was constant agitation, the 
evil inhabitants chasing one another in a frenzy, up and down, hither 
and thither. In the midst of this turbulence the Prince of Darkness once 
rose to the height of his kingdom and saw the rays of light coming 
from above. From below he and his followers looked into the realms ot 
light and created confusion and terror among the five dwellings of light. 
The Iranian origin of this idea of an attack on the part of the Evil Power 
is found, as was noted long ago,* in Zurvanism, and attested in 
Bundahisn, chapter 1 and “Selections of Zätspram”, chapter 1, both of 


1 Cf. Schaeder, Urform und Fortbildungen, pp. 133-46; Nyberg, “Cosmogonie et cos- 
mologie”, pt. 2, pp. 47ff; Widengren, Mani, pp. 46ff (on p. 47 read vehih instead of rahih!). 

2 Cf. the beginning of Bundahisn, cap. 1, where originally it presumably was Zaman i 
akanärak (the infinite Time") who dwelt in the highest light. 

3 P. 329, ll. 11ff; trans. p. 778; Kephalaia p. 30 l. 34-p. 31,1. 2; p. 77, l. 26-p. 78, l. 3. 

4 Cf. Baur, pp. 416ff; Widengren, Mani, p. 48. 
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which are Pahlavi texts based on lost Avestan originals.! The difference 
lies in the fact that the opponent of the Evil Spirit is not the highest God, 
Zurvàn, but his son Ohrmazd. We shall soon see that this deviation 
from the Zurvanite system is more apparent than real. The Father of 
Greatness took measures to meet the attack and as his five dwellings 
were unfit for fight he decided to go himself and conduct the war.? This 
point is important because it demonstrates the intimate relation between 
Manichaeism and Zurvanism. The Father of Greatness “called” 
(Syriac g’rd, the same term as gra, used in Mandaean literature) the 
Mother of Life, corresponding to the female deity found in Zurvanism 
as the paredros of Zurvàn. The Mother of Life presupposes both a 
Father of Life and “Life” as their son, but we observe that Mani uses 
other terms instead. The term “Life” is characteristic of Mandaeism, 
but is also a key-word in Iranian religion, met with even in the Gathas.? 

The Mother of Life “called” Primordial Man, who thus became the 
Son of the Mother of Life-and ultimately of the Father of Greatness. In 
a Manichaean poem he is greeted as the son of the Mother.* In fact he 
is the First Life — to use a well-known Mandaean term. Primordial Man 
proceeded into battle, clad in his armour, his five light elements: air, 
wind, light, water, and fire. They constituted his proper ego and could 
therefore symbolically be called his five “sons”. We see that Primordial 
Man stands for the universe, his ego represented by the five elements of 
the world, the Amesha Spentas (M. Pers. amahraspandan), an old Iranian 
conception. The battle was lost; Primordial Man was defeated by the 
Prince of Darkness and his host and robbed of his armour; according to 
another symbolic expression, his five sons were devoured by the 
demons. This defeat was nevertheless the prelude to final victory, for 
it was intentional. The light elements became a deadly poison for matter. 
Darkness had introduced into itself a substance that was insupportable, 
being of an essentially different nature. This event is a turning point in 
the evolution of the universe, for now for the first time Light and Dark- 
ness are intermingled. This mixed state, as we shall see, must return to 
an unmixed existence; Light and Darkness must be separated. The key- 

1 Cf. Widengren, “Zervanitische Texte". [For a comparative table of the ideas of 
Manichaeism and Zurvanite-Zoroastrian religion see Ch. 22 pp. 859f.] 

? Theodor bar Könai, in Pognon, p. 127, ll. 16ff. 

? Yasna 28.11, 33.1, 43.5, 48.6 (only these passages are sure; correct Widengren, Mani, p. 
49) speak of “the First Life", a well-known Mandaean term, the significance of which is 
uncertain. 


* Text M 33 R II 68-83, 88-98 in Andreas-Henning, “ Mitteliranische Manichaica III", 
p. 877; cf. Widengren, “Die religionsgeschichtliche Schule”, col. 546. 
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words, guméxtan, to mingle, and vZrdan, to separate, occur in Zur- 
vanite texts with the same meanings, associated both in Manichaeism 
and Zurvanism with “the world" (gétig). This idea is central to both 
Manichaeism and Zurvanism. 

It is difficult to find an exact Iranian counterpart of Manichaean 
Primordial Man, but corresponding descriptions of the defeat and suffer- 
ing of Primordial Man are not lacking. First of all it should be stated 
that in Middle Iranian texts Primordial Man is designated as Ohrmazd.1 
This fact directs our attention to Vendidäd 22, a product of the Zurvanite 
Magi in Media. Here we find that Ahura Mazda is said to have been 
bewitched by Ahra Mainyu (Ahriman), who sent myriads of sicknesses 
against him. Ahura Mazda is saved by the messenger Narisah (Néryo- 
sang), who is sent to Airyaman, and he effects the healing of Ahura 
Mazda. A fragment of a similar mythic tale is found in both the 
Bundahisn and “The Selections of Zätspram”. Here, however, not 
Öhrmazd but Gayömart, the Primordial Man, is attacked by Ahriman, 
who sends all the diseases against him, killing him. This is done after a 
battle fought by Gayomart against the Powers of Evil.? The coincidence 
with Manichaean ideas is clear: in both religions Primordial Man is 
attacked by the Evil Power and finally defeated, in Manichaeism 
suffering, in Zurvanism being killed. 

The blow suffered by Primordial Man was formidable. When he 
awoke to consciousness he was lying far down in the abyss of darkness, 
fettered and surrounded by dreadful beasts and demons. He sent up a 
prayer for help and it had an immediate effect. The Father of Greatness 
"called" a second creation into being: the Friend of Light, who 
“called” the Great Builder, who “called” the Living Spirit. Of these 
deities the third is the most important because he is the active helper of 
Primordial Man; he extended his right hand to Primordial Man, who 
seized it and was drawn up out of darkness into the kingdom of light. 

The light elements were still in the possession of Matter and therefore 
had to be rescued and brought back to the world of light. This task was 
carried out by the Living Spirit, in Middle Iranian called Mihryazd, the 
god Mithra. He was the creator of the visible world for he caught the 
“Archons”, the demons of darkness, flayed them and made the Sky 
from their skins, mountains of their bones, and the earth of their 
excrement. Then the Living Spirit proceeded to the task of liberation 

1 Andreas-Henning, “Mitteliranische Manichaica I and II”, glossaries. 


2 Cf. the texts quoted, reconstructed and analysed in Widengren, “ Primordial Man” and 
“The Death of Gayömart”. 
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of light elements. Those still unpolluted he used for creating sun and 
moon. Those particles of light which had been sullied to a minor degree 
he transformed into stars. 

The correspondence here to Iranian mythic cosmology may be in- 
ferred from passages in Zoroastrian Pahlavi books.! The fact that these 
luminaries are created from the bodies of the Archons is due to the 
correspondence of macrocosmos and microcosmos, so prominent in 
Iranian speculation. The whole background needs, however, further 
elucidation.? Those particles which had been befouled by mixing with 
darkness needed for their recovery a complicated procedure: the Father 
of Greatness "called" into being a third series of emanations, among 
which the most important representative was the Third Messenger, in 
Iranian tradition mostly bearing the name of Narisah (Mid. Pers.) or 
Narisaf (Mid. Parth.). The Third Messenger was the father of the twelve 
Virgins of Light, who are the twelve signs of the zodiac. An ingenious 
machinery was set up: a cosmic wheel, resembling a water-wheel, draws 
up the particles of light to the moon and from there to the sun. The 
rescued particles of light rise in a pillar of light, “the column of glory", 
towatds the moon which during the first half of the month is filled with 
particles of light and during the second half of the month is emptied, 
when these particles are conducted from the moon to the sun and thence 
to the paradise of light. Hence the waxing and waning of the moon. 

Behind these conceptions, extremely naive to the scientific mind, 
there lie old Indo-Iranian ideas concerning purification of the human 
soul by the ascent to the lunar and solar spheres. The ascension of 
particles of light may be compared to the passage in Kausitaki-Upanishad 
1.2. In Iranian religion we note the successive ascent to the spheres of 
stars, moon and sun which is found in older Iranian eschatology. The 
idea of a column of light on the other hand reflects the well-known 
notion in late Antiquity of the Milky Way being composed of ascending 
souls.? 

The Third Messenger sailed in his vessel of light, the moon, across 
the vault of heaven and showed himself to the fettered demons. To the 
male Archons he displayed the naked feminine aspect of his body in the 
shape of a Virgin of Light, but to the female Archons he came in his 

1 Cf. Bundabisn ed. Anklesaria, p. 28, 1.10; uncontaminated stars were created; above these 
the moon was installed, and above the moon the sun, cf. Zaehner, Zurvan, 148. 

2 Cf. Bundahisn, p. 189, ll. 3ff. 


3 Cf. F. Cumont, After-Life in Roman Paganism (New Haven, Conn., 1923), pp. 94, 104, 
152ff. 
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solar form as a naked youth. Accordingly he is conceived of as a 
hermaphroditic being. It was long ago demonstrated that Mani in this 
case too used a Zurvanite myth in which Narse played the central róle 
in the same function as Narisah/Narisaf in Mani's system.! It is signifi- 
cant that behind both the Manichaean and Zurvanite myths we meet 
with the same antipathy to sexuality and procreation. This tendency 
actually dominates Zurvanism along with its emphasis on next-of-kin 
marriage. In their sexual excitement the male Archons discharged the 
particles of light as sperms, which fell upon earth, which in its turn 
brought forth plants containing a high percentage of light, a circum- 
stance of importance for Manichaean ethics as expressed in dietary rules. 
The female Archons, already pregnant, bore their offspring prematurely 
at the sight of Narisah's beauty. Thrown to earth, these new-born 
monsters devoured the buds and thus assimilated the particles of light 
present there. Such are the implications of the "Seduction of the 
Archons", a myth especially provoking the anger of the Christian 
Fathers, engaged in polemic against the Manichaean doctrines. 

Matter naturally wished to retain as much as possible of the light still 
remaining with her. In the person of “ Concupiscence" (Middle Iranian 
Az)she conceived an ingenious plan; choosing a male demon, Ashqalün, 
and a female one, Namraél, to put it into action: Ashqalün swallowed 
all the male monsters, while Namrael ate all the female ones. In that way 
all the light particles present in the Archontic abortions were con- 
centrated in the demonic couple. Then Ashqalün had intercourse with 
Namràel and these two begot Adam and Eve (in Middle Iranian 
Géhmurd and Murdiyänag), the first two human beings. Thus mankind, 
as has been properly stressed,? originated from a disgusting mixture of 
cannibalism and sexual intercourse. From his demonic origin man has 
inherited his body and his lust, inciting him to eating and procreating. 
It may be noted here that in Iranian religion too, as reflected in the 
Bundahisn,? the eating of flesh is the great sin committed by the first human 
couple. This corresponds to the eschatological doctrine that at the end 
of time the Evil Lust, Az, will be overcome by abstaining from eating 
meat, followed by total abstention from food.* But in Adam was also 
concentrated the greatest portion of the light imprisoned in matter; he 

1 See especially E. Benveniste, “Le témoignage de Théodore bar Könay sur le Zoro- 
astrisme", Le Monde Oriental xxv1 (Uppsala, 1932-3), pp. 170-215; Cumont, Recherches, 
pp. 54-68; Widengren, Primordial Man. 


2 Cf. Puech, “Le manicheisme”, p. 80. 3 Ed. Anklesaria, p. 103, ll. 8ff. 
4 Bundabisn, p. 221, ll. 1ff. 
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therefore had to become the first subject of effort at redemption on the 
part of the world of light. 

The Manichaean myth of the origin of the first human couple is an 
adaptation of a corresponding Zurvanite myth, describing the birth of 
Mashyak and Mashyänak, the lust arising in them, both for food and for 
sexual intercourse, and the cannibalism practised by them against their 
own offspring. In Zurvanism, moreover, Äz is together with Ahriman 
a dominating figure, spoiling the good intentions of mankind. It is also 
remarkable that Zurvanite ethics prescribe abstention from eating flesh, 
as is the case in Manichaeism. 

Adam, the First Man, whose situation is described as being the same 
as that of Primordial Man, sank into a deep sleep, surrounded by 
demons. Then he was approached by the Saviour, a manifestation of the 
Third Messenger, receiving various names: the Son of God or Öhrmazd 
or “the brilliant Jesus" (Jesus the Splendour is a typical Mandaean 
appellation). He is a representative of the redeeming Mind, Nous 
(Persian Vahman, Parthian Manvahmed, the Middle Iranian forms of 
the Gathic Vohu Manah, the Good Mind). 

The Saviour’s aim was to redeem in the First Man the Saviour’s own 
mind or “soul”, his own Nous. He raised Adam from his sleep of death, 
calling him to recognize his situation, how his body was derived from 
the powers of evil, but his mind from the world of light. He instructed 
Adam in the redeeming knowledge, the gnosis, the understanding of 
what was, what is, and what will be! — an Indo-Iranian formula often 
found in Zoroastrian texts, indicating “the three times”, the period of 
unmixed state, the period of mixture of light and darkness, and finally 
the separation of the two. Here again Mani has taken over a fundamental 
idea in Zurvanism and Zoroastrianism. 

The description of the awakening of Adam is even in detail exactly 
the same as in Mandaean literature.? One may generally observe that all 
the dominating ideas and most of the mythical traits of the system are 
Zurvanite, but several details and terms are a Mandaean heritage in 
Manichaeism. 

The human mind, a totality concentrated in the First Man, Adam, 
and his descendants, according to the system is part of the totality of 
light, concentrated as it was in Primordial Man. Thus by redeeming man- 
kind the Saviour redeems himself, his own light particles - the dogma 


1 Cf. the description in Theodor bar Könai (Pognon, p. 130, ll. 23ff). 
2 Cf. Ginzä, pp. 34ff; p. 112, ll. 14ff; p. 550, ll. ıfl. 
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of “the redeemed Redeemer”.1 We shall now consider how this 
process was enacted in terms of individual and general eschatology. 

The Manichaean eschatology narrates the story of salvation. It should 
be observed at once that “salvation” is a Zurvanite, but not a Zoro- 
astrian notion. This world is under the rulership of Ahriman, from 
whom man must seek salvation. The attitude to this world might be 
expected to be entirely negative and pessimistic in both Zurvanism and 
Manichaeism, but there exists a firm conviction that in the long run, 
man, microcosmos, and the world, macrocosmos, will be saved and the 
sum of light brought back to original purity. 

Immediately after death the righteous Manichee meets his higher ego, 
Nous, incarnate in the figure of a Saviour, a figure of light;? this meet- 
ing with its following ascent to the world of light is further developed 
in some passages in Manichaean texts. It was seen long ago that this 
scene is a Manichaean adaptation and interpretation of the description 
of the fate of the soul after death, given in Hadoxt Nask.? Details in the 
Manichaean account moreover agree perfectly with very old Indo- 
Iranian descriptions of how the ascending soul is received in heaven.* 
In both Manichaean and Zoroastrian literatures we also find that the 
higher ego of the deceased is identical with man's own deeds; this is 
an essential point in all Iranian individual eschatology. Another sig- 
nificant detail is the simile of treasure and treasurer. 

The constant fight between Good and Evil, between Light and 
Darkness, culminates, exactly as in Iranian religion, in a final, terrible 
war, called in Manichaeism “the Great War". The scattered congre- 
gation will come together again, the church will be restored, the 
Righteousness, i.e. the sum of the righteous, will triumph, for “the 
Great King” will appear on earth and assume dominion. The last judge- 
ment will take place, described by Mani in New Testament language 
(itself ultimately influenced by Iranian imagery). The main part, how- 
ever, of this apocalyptic drama is taken from Iranian apocalyptic 
speculations, as are the terms “Great War" (Middle Iranian artik i 
vazurg, found in the Zurvanite apocalypse)9 and “Great King” (found 

1 The term was coined by Reitzenstein. See Widengren, Mani, p. 66. 

2 Kephalaia, chapter 141. 

? Cf. Reitzenstein, pp. 28ff. More material and viewpoints in Wikander, Vayu 1, pp. 42ff 
and Widengren, “Die religionsgeschichtliche Schule", col. 544. 

4 This fact was stressed by Wikander, op. cit. 

5 See Widengren, Mani, p. 150 for references; and for the simile of treasure and treasurer 


see Widengren, The Great Vobu Manab, pp. 84-86. 
€ “The Selections of Zätspram”, xxxiv. 52. 
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in the “Oracles of Hystaspes"). It calls for notice that the general 
description given in Manichaean homilies concerning the end of the 
world! agrees perfectly with corresponding traits in the “Oracles of 
Hystaspes” — a fact hitherto overlooked.” A very special detail is the 
rôle played by Concupiscence (Middle Iranian Az). In the Zurvanite 
apocalypse? Áz, the captain of Ahriman, is with Ahriman the sole 
survivor of the evil powers in the last days. Correspondingly in 
Manichaeism Ahriman (Parth. Ahrmén) and Az are very often men- 
tioned together, e.g. in text M 472. The text M 470 mentions that in 
the final battle Az and the demons will be slain. 

The Saviour Christ (as he is called in the Homilies), together with 

the tutelary gods and the righteous, will leave the earth and return to 
the kingdom of light. A last process of purification takes place. The 
remaining particles of light which it is still possible to rescue will be 
collected to form a statue, called andrids in the Coptic texts.* Like a 
cosmic pillar of light this statue will be raised to heaven. Then the 
terrestrial globe itself will be annihilated; the damned and the demons, 
the world of matter and darkness will be thrown together in the shape 
of a clod, bolos. This clod will be sunk in the depths of a moat of cosmic 
extent, which will be covered with a gigantic rock. In this way the two 
natures are “reinstated”, brought back to their original state, with this 
difference, however, that although light and darkness will continue 
their separate existence, darkness will not be capable of renewing its 
attack upon the world of light. Would some particles of light become 
lost for ever? One school was of this opinion, whereas another school 
declared that the Father of Light was able to regain all the missing 
particles. Most probably Mani on this particular point did not speak with 
sufficient clarity. 
. Mani considered his religious system as a divine Wisdom. This 
Wisdom he and every Manichee received by “the eye of the soul”, 
which is opened in order to behold the light of the heavenly glory. In 
this way man is able to see both the visible and the invisible. In the 
Zoroastrian encyclopaedic work Denkart this vision of the eye of the 
soul is described in several passages and associated with Wisdom. This 
interior eyesight, giving divine Wisdom, is met already in the Upani- 
shads and should be regarded as an Indo-Iranian idea.? 


1 Manichäische Homilien, pp. 7f. 

2 Cf. the survey in Widengren (ed.), Manichdismus, Einleitung, p. xix. 
3 “Selections of Zatspram", xxxiv. 

* Several passages are listed in Puech, Manicheisme, p. 177, n. 353. 

* Cf. Widengren, “La Sagesse dans le Manichéisme", pp. 507ff. 
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The Zurvanite Magi in Media always boasted that they possessed 
knowledge not only of all divine things, but also of the origin and laws 
of the universe.! Here Zurvanism takes the same attitude as Mani- 
chaeism and it is significant that the Zoroastrian encyclopaedia, the 
Bundahisn, full of Zurvanite traditions, gives a complete summary of all 
existing knowledge, providing a compendium of cosmology, astrology, 
geography, zoology, botany, anthropology and at the same time trans- 
mitting the whole religious tradition about the development and history 
of the world from the original unmixed state via the mingling of Good 
and Evil to the end, with the final battle between the two hostile powers 
and the victory of the good powers and the ultimate destruction of all 
evil powers, leading to the hurling down of Ahriman into the abyss. It 
is this same knowledge that Manichaeism aims to present; and here 
there arose many difficulties for the Manichees in their disputes with 
Christian theologians, trained in Aristotelian logic. 

Mani was of the opinion that his Wisdom was both the sum and 
perfection of all previous religious Wisdom. In the Kephalaia (cliv) 
he says that as one water is added to another water and thus many 
waters are created, similarly all old writings have been added to Mani's 
own books, so that a great Wisdom has been created. Mani's religion is 
accordingly a typical book-religion. He sees his superiority to his pre- 
decessors, whom he accepts, precisely in the fact that he himself wrote 
his Wisdom in books, whereas other prophets did not write anything, 
but left it to their disciples to put their doctrines into writing.? 

As his predecessors Mani acknowledged the Buddha in India, 
Zoroaster in Persia, Jesus in the West, while he proclaimed himself the 
Apostle of the God of Truth, sent in the last age to Babylonia.? It is 
possible that this fourfold scheme of apostles is inspired by an original 
Zurvanite conception.‘ In accordance with this doctrine of predecessors 
Mani felt entitled to include also the New Testament among his holy 
scriptures, even if he, following Marcion, undertook to “purge” these 
writings of what he considered later accretions and falsifications. 
Ihe Old Testament on the other hand he rejected altogether, as had 


! [For supporting and diverging views among Iranists concerning the definition, scope 
or development of Zurvanism, and the range of its influence, the works listed under 
Zurvanism in the bibliography of Ch. 23 may be consulted.] 

2 See the texts quoted in C. Schmidt-H. J. Polotsky, Ein Mani-Fund in Ägypten (Berlin, 
1933), pp. 41ff and compare with the Middle Iranian text T II D 126, in “Mitteliranische 
Manichaica II", pp. 4. 295ff. ? Birüni, text, p. 207, ll. 17ff; trans., p. 190. 

* Cf. Widengren, “La Sagesse", pp. 512ff. 
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done Marcion, on whom Mani is dependent in his polemics against the 
Old Testament and Judaism.! 

Of his predecessors Mani, at least in his later days, considered him- 
self closely connected with Jesus. He declares himself to be the Para- 
clete, once promised by Jesus; this Paraclete is identified with his higher 
ego, the Heavenly Twin, appearing to him and calling him to be an 
Apostle. Mani in his correspondence introduces himself as “Mani, 
Apostle of Jesus Christ”. Jesus actually plays a considerable róle in 
Mani's system, though he is not an essential element of it. He appears 
in three forms: (1) Jesus the Splendour, who comes to Adam to awaken 
him; the epithet “Splendour” (zivd) is in Mesopotamian gnosticism 
given to divine mythical beings. Jesus the Splendour has nothing to do 
with the historical Jesus; in relation to the system he could equally well 
carry another name. (2) Jesus Patibilis, among the western Manichees 
the name of the Living Soul, which is mingled with the corporeal world 
in plants, animals and human beings. The name of Jesus in this case too 
is a Manichaean adaptation. (3) Jesus Christ, the historical man, who, 
however, has been *'dehistoricized", so that his death on the cross is 
said to have been an illusion. His only real róle is that of a predecessor 
of Mani as a bringer of revelation. In that capacity he occupies the same 
position as the Buddha and Zoroaster. When Mani calls himself 
“Apostle of Jesus Christ” this appellation designates Jesus Christ as 
the representative of Nous, the Great Mind, and accordingly as a 
Heavenly Apostle, of whom Mani is so to speak the earthly repre- 
sentative. He does not consider himself the Apostle of the historical 
Jesus. In Middle Persian texts (eg. M 17 g) Mani calls himself “the 
Apostle of Jesus Aryamàn" ; here Aryaman is identified with Jesus, and 
this Aryaman is a Saviour figure in Zurvanism, being also like Jesus an 
Apostle ( fréstak, the same word as used in M 17 g). Again it is clear that 
Aryaman is a representative of Nous, the Great Mind.? In adopting 
the formula “Apostle of Jesus Christ" Mani evidently intended to 
make his position as an Apostle and Bringer of Revelation more accept- 
able to Christians. All the three aspects of Manichaean christology 
testify to the same aim: to present Manichaeism as the esotetic, 
"spiritual" interpretation of Christianity. 

1 See Widengren, “Der Manichäismus”, pp. 279ff. 

2 Cf. also text M 36 V 7 in “Mitteliranische Manichaica II", p. 325, where he is called 

“the Highest Ego"; there are more implications in the use of the name Aryaman than 
indicated in the notes 5-6. 


3 Augustine, Contra Faustum xu. 4; H. J. Polotsky in Widengren (ed.), Manichäismus, 
pp. 138ff has given a detailed analysis of the place occupied by Jesus in Manichaeism. 
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III. ORGANIZATION AND CULT 


Mani's congregation was organized in a two-fold way: it comprised 
the elect and the hearers, or the righteous and the hearers according to 
Middle Iranian terminology. Two distinct ways of life were followed 
by these groups of believers and the demands made upon them were 
different. The elect had to observe three kinds of precepts or “seals” 
(Middle Iranian zzzhr): the seal of the mouth, implying the five senses, 
the seal of the hands, implying all behaviour, and the seal of the bosom, 
embracing every expression of sexual urge. The first uhr applied to 
both speaking and eating; the elect had to be pure in thought and word 
and to abstain from eating meat, which as in Zurvanism was thought to 
derive from the Evil Principle and to promote lust. The elect were to 
live on fruits, which, as we have seen, contained many light-particles. 
Fruit juice was preferable to water, since water was a “ hylic" substance. 
The second zzbr implied the prohibition of all actions that could harm 
plant and animal life; Manichees were forbidden to uproot any plant, 
to fell any tree, or to kill any animal. This feature is reminiscent of 
Buddhism. The third zz prescribed, like Buddhism, complete sexual 
ascetism and meant of course renunciation of marriage. Sensual lust in 
itself was an evil, but procreation was far worse because it prevented 
the reassembling of light-particles. 

While the elect devoted themselves to the redemption of their souls, 
the hearers had to undertake all those acts forbidden to the elect, but 
necessary for the maintenance of life. Thus the hearers had to furnish the 
elect with essential nourishment. They led a normal life, evidently eating 
even meat. But they had to observe one special day of fasting in the 
week: Sunday. The elect fasted on Monday as well. Both groups 
observed an entire month of fasting prior to the great Bema-festival. 
The rigorous ethical requirements caused many transgressions and 
rendered the practice of confession and penitence a regular institution. 
Confession formulas, the X“astvanift, are preserved. Similar formulas 
are extant also in Zoroastrian literature and possibly they derived from 
the circles of Median Magi, known for enforcing penitence and punish- 
ment. In their preserved form, however, Manichaean confessions show 
above all the influence of Buddhism,! although a Zurvanite connection 
cannot perhaps be entirely ruled out.? 

1 Asmussen, X“dstvanift, p. 258. 


2 Widengren, Die Religionen Irans, p. 268. The theological background of confession has 
been analysed by Puech, Sur le Manichéisme, pp. 169-78. 
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The elect were divided into four categories: Middle Iranian hamoxag, 
"teacher"; espasag "servant, bishop”; Mid. Pers. mahistag, Parth. 
*masistag presbyter" or Mid. Pers. mansalar, Parth. mansardar “ house- 
master"; and ardav "righteous" or Mid. Pers. vicidag, Parth. vi<idag 
"elect". There were twelve teachers, like the apostles of Jesus, 72 
"bishops", like his 72 disciples, and 360 ““presbyters” — clearly the 
number of days in the year, a Zurvanite influence. Mani's successor as 
director of the Manichaean church was called Mid. Pers. sz/zr, Parth. 
Jardar.! The aggregate of the righteous were designated by the abstract 
term Mid. Pers. ardayih, Parth. ardavift, “ righteousness”; while the 
whole church was called den, “religion”. These designations are based 
on old Iranian conceptions.? 

The Bema-festival was celebrated at the end of the fasting month as 
the principal feast of the year. The remembrance of Mani's death was its 
focus and the founder was invisibly present in the symbol of a throne 
(Middle Iranian gah), a sort of judge's seat, which the word bema 
indicates. This element of the empty seat was undoubtedly taken over 
from Buddhism, where it symbolizes the Buddha's ascent to heaven.? 


IV. THE SPREAD OF MANICHAEISM 


In the West Manichaeism had already during Mani's lifetime reached 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. By the year 300 the Manichees were suffici- 
ently numerous in Egypt to provoke the philosopher Alexander of 
Lykopolis to compose a treatise against them (see above). From Egypt 
Manichaeism spread to northern Africa and Spain, from Syria to Asia 
Minor and from there to Greece, Illyria, Italy, and Gaul. In these 
western provinces of the Roman empire Manichaeism met with violent 
persecution from the state. The emperor Diocletian promulgated in 297 
his famous edict against the Manichees, in which he accused them of all 
kinds of crimes and beastly habits, inspired according to him by their 
Persian origin. Diocletian looks on Manichaeism as a wholly Persian 
religion (de Persica adversaria nobis gente progressa vel orta) and speaks of 
their doctrina Persica and mentions their scaevas leges Persarum. He pre- 
scribed the most severe measures against the Manichees: their tracts 
and the authors of them were to be burned, and their followers were to 

! The survey in Widengren, Mani, p. 98 is not correct in all details and the English 
rendering of some terms is not altogether felicitous. 


2 Cf. Widengren, The Great Vohu Manah, pp. 67-70. 
3 Cf. Widengren, Mani, p. 104, with a reference to Foucher’s convincing demonstration. 
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be punished with the loss of life and property. Its Iranian origin alone 
was sufficient to make the new religion a danger to the Roman State, 
involved in constant wars against the Sasanian empire. It is moreover 
possible that the Manichees had instigated the revolts in Egypt in the 
year 297, when the edict was issued. 

The Christian Church, persecuted by Diocletian, but elevated soon 
afterwards to the position of a State Church, was in the long run a still 
more formidable enemy. Christianity was able to fight Manichaeism 
with both secular and spiritual weapons, its methods were ruthless and 
its polemics not always fair. It was imperative for Christianity to 
conquer Manichaeism, for in the West Manichaeism claimed to be the 
esoteric aspect of Christianity and thus was a most dangerous rival. 
Typical illustrations of the clash between Christianity and Manichaeism 
are afforded by the narratives of the public discussions held by Porphyrius 
of Gaza and Augustine of Hippo with Manichaean missionaries and 
theologians. The great Church Father, Saint Augustine, had himself 
been a Manichaean hearer for nine years and in his polemics he shows 
himself extremely well informed with regard to Manichaean doctrines 
and habits. Thanks to his philosophical-rhetorical training and his 
intellectual capacity he easily outwitted the Manichaean teachers. 
Augustine does not hesitate to use against his opponents gossip tales 
which he can hardly have presented in good faith.! But quite apart from 
such individual aspects the Manichees were in an impossible position in 
these public debates. They were the champions of a religion which, 
while lacking any real Christian content as regards dogma and cult, 
nevertheless claimed to be the true Christian religion. To refute this 
audacious contention was not difficult, especially for trained and ruthless 
theologians. No doubt these public discussions held in the presence of 
a menacing Christian mob served to eliminate the Manichaean influence 
among educated people and to deprive Manichaeism of intellectual 
leaders in the West. Severe persecutions also played their part. It is un- 
certain how long Manichaeism continued to have followers in the 
West, but the well-known Greek abjuration formula dates from the oth 
century. It is probable that Manichaeism in the West was extinct before 
the year 1000. | 

We have seen that Mani concentrated his own missionary activities 
on the provinces of the Sasanian empire. In Sasanian times Manichaeism 
had already reached and crossed the river Oxus. Sogdiana provided a 


1 Cf. De haeresibus, 46. 2. 
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base for Manichaean missionary activities with good communications 
and connections both eastwards and westwards. The Sogdians were a 
people of marked mercantile interests, who extended their business 
activities as far as China. At various places along the famous “silk 
road", leading from China to the western countries, the Sogdians 
established commercial colonies. For the spread of Manichaeism east- 
wards its foothold in the Sogdian cities of Samarkand and Tashkent 
was of outstanding importance. The Manichees were especially nume- 
rous and influential in Samarkand. 

Since the Han dynasty (206 B.C. to A.D. 220) China had interests to 
protect in her neighbouring western regions. But there was a period of 
regress after Han and only with the Tang dynasty (after A.D. 618) China 
regained its political and military influence in Turkestan. But now 
the Chinese met with resistance from the victorious Arabs, who after 
the downfall of the Sasanian empire in 652 were advancing beyond the 
Oxus, having crossed it in 667. The Chinese, who tried to restore the 
Sasanian dynasty, were driven back. For a considerable time the Arab 
dominion brought better conditions to the Manichees, for the authori- 
ties left them in peace, presumably not even noticing them. This fact 
together with the renewed connections between Turkestan and China 
made possible a revitalization of Manichaean propaganda in the East. 
There existed in China a Sasanian colony, followers of the pretender 
Pér6z, son of the last Sasanian king, Yazdgird. The intimate relations 
between this Chinese protégé and Iran, partly of an underground 
character, seem to have led the Manichees to seek connections with their 
compatriots in China and to gain a footing there; high Manichaean 
ecclesiastics appeared at the imperial court. In spite of favourable 
recommendations sent by the viceroy of Tokhäristän, a Chinese vassal, 
to the emperor it was not long before an imperial edict was issued 
against the Manichees (A.D. 732).! 

After the fall of the Umayyad dynasty the situation in the caliphate 
for the Manichees deteriorated and ultimately grew catastrophic. During 
the preceding peaceful period many of those who had fled to eastern 
Iran returned to live in Iraq. With the establishment of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs much of the old Sasanian spirit was revived. It was unfortunate 
for the Manichees that this also meant a revival of persecution. Many 
people of Iranian origin, including writers and poets, were accused of 
being zindigs. The term zindig derives from Middle Parthian zandik, 


! See also Ch. 15, p. 554 on the Manichees in China. 
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“followers of gand”, which means “knowledge” and refers to the fixed 
written tradition belonging to the Magi from Shiz,a traditionembracing 
many Zurvanite doctrines; so it (zindiq) was certainly an appropriate 
designation for the followers of Mani, who, as we have seen, took 
Zurvanism as the basis of his gnostic teaching. The Persian authors 
accused of being zindiqs were most probably responsible for the trans- 
lation of Mani's writings into Arabic, the new dominant language. Here 
the name of Ibn al-Mugafla‘ calls for notice as a translator of several of 
Mani's works. Many passages in Arabic literature narrate the measures 
taken by Islamic authorities, above all by the caliphs, in order to dis- 
cover and exterminate the Manichees by presenting them with a choice 
between abjuration and death. Thanks to Ibn al-Nadim we are well 
acquainted with the success of these repressive methods as they were 
used by the Chief Inquisitor, sahib al-zanädiga, “the master of the 
heretics ". Whereas Ibn al-Nadim in the period before 967 had person- 
ally known some three hundred Manichees in Baghdad, there were at 
the time of his writing the Fihrist scarcely five remaining in the capital.? 
Thus we may presume that soon after A.D. 1000 Manichaeism became 
extinct in Iraq. 

In Central Asia, however, Manichaeism had its greatest success when 
in the 8th century the Turkish Uigur tribe underwent conversion, and 
some time after A.D. 760 the Uigur ruler proclaimed Manichaeism the 
state religion in his territories around the large city of Lo-Yang. The 
Manichees also made repeated efforts to gain a firm footing in China. 
They were partly successful and from the ııth to the 14th century they 
enjoyed high favour in certain provinces. In Central Asia and China 
the Manichees were more syncretistic than ever, leaning heavily on 
Buddhism. This provoked the same effect as elsewhere. The Buddhists 
of course vigorously opposed the Manichaean doctrines and especially 
the identification of Mani with the Buddha. Still more hostile was 
Confucianism which was more dangerous because of its influence with 
the executive authorities. After the breakdown of Uigur power in the 
9th century Manichaeism was deprived of its most powerful support. 
Left to itself in China, here as elsewhere, it was forced to become an 
underground movement. The Mongol invasion was probably also 
calamitous. That Chinese Manichaeism lacked vitality is shown by the 
Chinese texts found in our days. With the end of the Middle Ages the 


1 Cf. H. H. Schaeder, Iranische Beiträge ı (Halle, 1930), pp. 76, 274fl. 
2 Fihrist, p. 337, ll. 26ff; trans., p. 803. 
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last traces of Manichaeism in Central Asia and China disappeared. After 
an existence lasting from the 3rd to the r5th century the history of 
Manichaeism came definitely to an end. 

We can only speculate on the causes of the extinction of Manichaeism. 
Some of its weaknesses as a world religion are apparent, above all its 
lack of courage to stand on its own feet and its syncretistic, not to say 
parasitic tendencies. But at the same time it possessed important assets, 
above all the dualistic interpretation of man and the world, appealing 
to many people, and its pessimistic view of the present, coupled with 
its belief in the ultimate victory of Light over Darkness. At any rate its 
founder Mani must be regarded as one of the great personalities in the 
history of religions.! 


1 [For Manichaean literature in Iranian languages, see Chs. 31 (pp. 1162ff), 32 (2), 33 
(pp. 1223 ff).] 
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